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Nature, Man and God 


Methodist adult study course deals with fundamental questions of belief. 


In our issue of January 27 we summarized an article 
which appeared in the journal Religion in Life (New 
York) challenging religious educators to make up their 
minds on basic theological issues. Criticism was directed 
at the effort to combine “neo-orthodox” concepts with 
methods that are taken over from progressive education 
and do not fit the orthodox mold. Religion in Life is pub- 
lished by the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, a Methodist 
agency. 


Now comes a new Methodist publication, Learning for\)\ 


Life, a quarterly for the guidance of adult groups, with 
an initial unit on “Whence Cometh Our Help?” that deals 
with basic philosophical questions.’ It begins with a char- 
acterization of “the present situation,” which is called a 
time of disillusionment and despair. The dream of peace 
has faded. “East baits West; capital and labor defy one 
another and the public; racial, national, and religious an- 
tagonisms grow sharper. The dream of one world fades.... 
Human nature is revealed essentially unregenerate, con- 
trolled by passion, the willing prey of designing dema- 
gogues. Some think that the United Nations, the instru- 
ment on which men pinned their hopes for a cooperative 
world, has turned into a broken reed.” 

Out of all this emerges a sense of need that is three- 
fold: for security, for satisfaction in living, and for as- 
surance of the significance of life. 


The Natural World 


Man knows enough about the universe to prove that it 
is to a considerable degree “intelligible.” What may we 
infer from this as to whether or not a “Superhuman In- 
telligence” has designed it? No sure answer, it is ex- 
plained, is possible. “By one valid process of reasoning 
one group of sincere inquirers arrives at the conclusion 
that if the universe can be apprehended by our intelligence, 
then it must be an intelligent entity. . . . On the other 
hand, equally sincere thinkers employing equally valid 
logical methods have concluded that the discovery of an 
intelligible cosmic pattern demonstrates only the existence 
of that pattern and does not prove the reality of a self-con- 
scious, intelligent personal God. Our ultimate convictions 
are declarations of faith rather than reasoned demonstra- 
tions.” 


1 The Graded Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. Serial No. 
1, April-May-June, 1951. 25 cents. Learning for Life was previous- 
ly a section in the Adult Student, but now becomes a separate 
publication. The current issue contains also a unit entitled “Fami- 
lies Make Communities.” 


The problem of evil is recognized as a stubborn one. 
But the world manifests orderliness, a tendency toward 
unity, and a quality of “creativity.” It is our faith that 
ultimately this creativity will overcome evil. 


The Nature of Man 


The view of man presented here has no trace of “origi- 
nal sin.” “Man is intelligible and orderly, integrative and 


_cte@ative. ... There are in our human nature disintegra- 


tive forces. Butakis our conviction that the universe tends 
to develop, im main an integrated personality. The highest 
recygnized function of man is to create new things, rela- 
tiomtS, and values a@| to make them available for the de- 
velopment of. other persons or of society. In a word, the 
universa dg deing created in and through man. Man is one 
of thégrowing points of the universal process.” Man is 
morally potent, a partner in the process of creating values. 


The Kingdom of God 


This view of man influences the conception of the “King- 
dom of God.” Two ways of interpreting it are set forth: 
“One is that it will come suddenly by the intervention of 
a supernatural God manifesting himself in a world-shak- 
ing cataclysm. The other is that it will come gradually 
as the fruition of a long growth process in which inherent 
divine possibilities slowly work themselves out to realiza- 
tion. The one view sets the kingdom of God over against 
human history; the other sees it as the immanent goal 
toward which human history is moving. There is no way 
of demonstrating conclusively that one of these interpreta- 
tions is correct and the other wrong. It is the thesis of 
this particular series of lessons that the growth concept 
of the kingdom of God is both truer to the facts of life 
as we know them and more productive of commonly 
recognized human values. .. . One thing Christian experi- 
ence does for us is to increase our sense of responsibility. 
No power outside ourselves can bring in the kingdom of 
God.” 

“What and Where Is God?” 


The essence of theistic faith is thus interpreted: “To be 
able to feel that the world is essentially meaningful and 
dependable, that therefore it is worth while to live con- 
structively and cooperatively, and that such living will not 
in the long run be in vain but will produce tangible and 
enduring results, that is the supreme spiritual equipment 
needed for distinctive human living.” So defined, faith 
acquires a certain continuity with science, “since science 
reveals to us the very creativity and integrity of the cos- 
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mic process by which, speaking the language of religion, 
we identify God.” 

What, then, can be said definitely about God? “Is God 
a person? In the nature of things this question can never 
be answered with demonstrable certainty. It is and must 
ever be a matter of faith. To many the creative and in- 
tegrative cosmic process is a self-conscious, personal Be- 
ing analogous in a measure to human personality. To 
others equally intelligent, informed, and devout, to con- 
ceive God in terms of self-conscious personality seems 
to be an unwarranted projection of human traits upon the 
cosmic process. Each person must come to his own con- 
clusion in this matter after intelligent study, devout reflec- 
tion, and vital religious experience. The real atheist is not 
he who does not subscribe to this or that specific defini- 
tion of God, but he for whom there exists no real and ul- 
timate creative goodness to which he feels impelled, in 
common with other like-minded men, to devote his life.” 

There is much more in this lesson series—about prayer, 
worship, the Bible, devotional literature, the significance 
of suffering, and the values in spiritual fellowship. The 
centrality of Jesus is expressed in ethical rather than 
Christological terms: “The spirit of Jesus, the teachings 
that expressed that spirit, and the life that embodied both 
spirit and teachings are the characteristic inspiration of 
the Christian person. To follow Jesus into a deep con- 
sciousness of the presence of God, to accept the challenge 
of his moral ideals, and to live by the law of love as he 
did to find life in all its outer and inner relationships 
thoroughly redeemed. Such living saves us and those we 
touch from the blight of selfishness and lust and irradi- 
ates our lives with positive goodness. This is life at its 
best—Christian living, Christian experience.” 

A foreword by the editor, Dr. C. A. Bowen, ends with 
this paragraph : 

“Thus we launch a new venture in Christian faith, a 
pioneering enterprise in producing literature for the 
church school. We salute Learning for Life with all it 
symbolizes in vital Christian learning, commitment to the 
widening Christian fellowship, devotion to the expanding 
rule of God, and determination to keep the Christian gos- 
pel at the center of the ever-changing needs of the world.” 


Political Tension in Britain 


The reputation for integrity and astuteness that Bar- 
bara Ward of the London Economist has established in 
this country lends much significance to her recent critique 
of the Labor Government’s policies (“Why Churchill May 
Replace Attlee,” New York Times Magazine, April 29). 
“No one can deny,” she says, “that the tide has turned 
against Labor.” Why? 

The first thing to note is that the reasons given are not 
those commonly offered on this side for dissatisfaction 
with the present British regime. In Britain, Miss Ward 
explains, “the Conservative party has accepted, in its en- 
tirety, the idea of the welfare state. Its declared aims and 
philosophies are, over 90 per cent of its program, indis- 
tinguishable from those of Labor.” The dispute is over 
methods and the election “theme song” of the Conserva- 
tives, Miss Ward comments, might well be “I Can Do 
Anything You Can Do Better.” 

Nor is the issue one of personalities. “Man for man, 
the Labor Cabinet has certainly been no worse than the 
Conservative Cabinets which kept office almost unbroken- 
ly between the wars. Many of the Labor Ministers and 
Under Secretaries have been manifestly more intelligent 
and efficient.” 


Moreover, in spite of six years of exhausting war “the 
British community” in 1951 is “in many ways in a much 
better shape than it was at any time in the Thirties.” By 
means of a “brilliantly successful” drive for export, a 
program of “wholesale re-equipment” for industry, the 
mechanization of many coal pits, and expansion of elec- 
tric power production the Government has brought about 
an impressive economic recovery. ‘For these things, when 
historians (not pollsters) strike the balance of good and 
evil, the Labor Government will no doubt receive its place 
in the annals of vigorous and effective British Adminis- 
trations.” 

The crux of the matter is rather that “the two most 
prominent methods employed by Labor—its ‘full employ- 
ment’ policy and its practice of nationalization—have 
served to overshadow, in the popular mind, its striking 
achievements in other fields.’ The Labor Party has con- 
tinued to think and plan under the spell of the depression 
in the Thirties, when “unemployment and the underuse 
of resources” were major matters of concern. After 1936 
John Maynard Keynes became the mentor of the younger 
economists, who accepted his thesis that “deflation and in- 
sufficient monetary demand were the cause of unemploy- 
ment, and they determined, when their opportunity came, 
that the mistake of the Thirties should not be repeated. 
Unfortunately for them, their chance came when their 
cure—the fullest possible financial stimulus to full produc- 
tion—was wildly inappropriate.” 

During a period of universal inflation the Government 
“thrust the spiral up still further by simultaneously un- 
dertaking a vast program of capital stimulation, Govern- 
ment spending and expansion of consuming power. Be- 
tween 1945 and 1949 Britain undertook not one but a 
hundred programs—investment, housing, school and hos- 
pital building, overseas lending, broader welfare benefits, 
the health service—each competing against the other for 
manpower and scarce resources.” This entailed mainte- 
nance of a huge apparatus of physical controls, rationing 
and high taxation, and the people have turned against it. 

The critical point was reached when the Government 
insisted on going through with the nationalization of steel. 
“The administrative record of nationalization has not yet 
convinced sufficient voters that the experiment should be 
extended.” The issue is one of means, not ends. 

It is the same in the matter of foreign policy. “The 
issue is not that there are pacifists and appeasers in the 
tail of the Labor party—although there are. It is not that 
between 1946 and 1949 a great deal of money was spent 
on defense with little to show for it—although there was. 
It is the very simple question: Would Mr. Churchill or 
Mr. Attlee administer a defense effort more effectively ? 
Would Mr. Eden or Mr. Strachey make a better Secretary 
of State for War?” 

Miss Ward is not dismayed over the prospect of a 
change. “Unity of aim with diversity of administration is 
no bad recipe for effective parliamentary government.” 


A Challenge to Our Schools 


An editorial appearing in The Reporter Dispatch, White 
Plains, N. Y., on April 3 impressed us so much that we 
have obtained permission to reprint it. It is entitled “Must 
We Always Keep Score?” The text follows: 

“Tt isn’t whether you win or lose, 
“But, how you play the game.” 


That’s what we tell our children. In school, in church, 
in the theater and at home we tell them. Personal sat- 
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isfaction is reward enough, we say. Learn to live for | 
the joy of living, not for the collection of prizes. We — 


say it, we sing it, we preach it. 
And then... 


At Mamaroneck Avenue School, just before the 
Easter holidays, fifth and sixth graders gave a square 
dance program, with parents and children of other 
grades as audience. The youngsters wore colorful cos- 
tumes of Western flair and flavor and it was as charm- 
ing and delightful a performance as you're likely to see 
in a school anywhere. They danced with all the ex- 
uberance of healthy childhood and, obviously, they were 
having a wonderful time. The audience had fun, too. 
It was young America, in the best tradition. 

But, at the end, a committee of judges representing 
the Parent-Teacher Association announced the winners. 
One group of fifth graders and one group of sixth grad- 
ers were pronounced “best.” And the other dancers 
went away, forgetting the fun they’d had, remembering 
only “we lost.” 

And what was really lost was the spirit, the spon- 
taneity, the wholesome pleasure of the whole afternoon 
—the basic value of a program to which the music, art, 
English and physical education departments had all con- 
tributed. All had worked hard, shared, cooperated .. . 
and a few had been selected “winners.” 

In that same week at the County Center the third 
annual area cheerleading contest was held, in the name 
of recreation and physical education. Groups from 22 
schools of the county participated. White Plains High 
School, however, did not compete this year. By the 
traditional standards of cheerleading, some of these 
groups went far afield and presented what looked very 
much like a musical comedy routine. 

Each unit performed twice, then waited for the de- 
cision of the judges. Tension built up to the point of 
hysteria, and as winners were announced some young- 
sters squealed and clapped and grabbed each other in 
triumph . . . while other slumped in their seats and 
wept. 

In defense of this kind of thing, it is said, “They've 
got to learn to take it.” But, is that what they’re learn- 
ing? Isn't it being made painfully clear to them that the 
important thing is not how they play the game, but 
whether they win or lose? If that were not so, there’d 
be no need to select winners. Each unit would give a 
demonstration while the others observed. All groups 
might benefit by comparing and sharing ideas, and go- 
ing home refreshed and with a sense of achievement. 

There's hardly an activity in school in which a child 
participates that he isn’t working toward some prize or 
reward, trying to beat the others, prove himself better 
than the rest. It’s true that when he finally leaves school 
and enters the business or professional world he’ll find 
himself working in a competitive atmosphere—but, he'll 
be far better able to compete successfully if, somewhere 
along the way, he has developed the habit of doing 
some things just for the sheer fun of it, regardless of 
the score. 

An authority in child psychology, speaking to sev- 
eral PTA groups in the city this year, discussed pres- 
sures and tensions operating in modern society on adults 
and on children, too. It seems ironic that our school 
system, instead of working to counteract those pres- 
sures and tensions, in many instances actually helps to 
create them. 

Have we become a nation so uninspired, so lacking 
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in interest and enthusiasm that we must always work 
or play for a prize? Can’t we ever just relax and play 
the game without even bothering to keep a score? 


New Classification of Farms 


A number of social scientists have long called for new 
classifications of farms because, they say, “the averages 
for all farms are of little significance.” If social classifi- 
cations were to be made in future censuses, it is probable 
that many administrators of religious organizations would 
find them of interest, and the data might be used in build- 
ing the programs of the churches. 

Sloan R. Wayland has made such a new classification 
of farming units in a booklet, Social Patterns of Farming, 
prepared for the Columbia University Seminar on Rural 
Life, Columbia University, New York. “The original 
schedules collected in the United States Agriculture Cen- 
sus of 1945 were used as the source for the data.” 

By means of a sample study, the following “social pat- 
terns of farming” in the United States were defined: 


“1: Employer Farms—Units which employed more 
than one and a half man years of labor a year, were mar- 
ket oriented, and had a gross value of products of $8,000 
or more. 


“2: Large Commercial Family Farms—Units operated 
primarily by family labor, market oriented, and with a 
gross value of products of $8,000 or more. 


“3: Medial Commercial Family Farms—Units operated 
primarily by family labor, by operators under 65 years of 
age, market oriented, and with a gross value of products 
of $3,000 to $7,999. 


“4: Residential - Commercial Family Farms — Units 
whose operators were 65 and over or who worked off their 
farms 100 days or more a year, and whose gross value of 
products ranged from $3,000 to $7,999. 

“5: Part-time Farms—Units whose operators worked 
off their farms 100 days or more, utilized family labor 
primarily, and whose gross value of products ranged from 
$250 to $2,999. 

“6: Elders’ Farms—Units whose operators were 65 
and over and who worked off their farms less than 100 
days a year, and whose gross value of products ranged 
from $500 to $2,999. 

“7: Subsistence Farms—Units whose operators were 
under 65 years of age, worked off their farms less than 
100 days a year, whose gross value of products ranged 
from $500 to $2,999, and the major portion of whose 
products were used on the farm rather than sold. 

“8: Small Commercial Family Farms—Units whose 
operators were under 65 years of age, worked off their 
farms less than 100 days a year, whose gross value of 
products ranged from $500 to $2,999, and the major por- 
tion of whose products was sold rather than used. 

“Q: Residential Farms—All units with gross value of 
products ranging from $1 to $499 except those farms 
whose operators worked off their farms 100 days or more 


and had farm products valued at $250-$499. 

“10: Nominal Farms—All units with no farm income 
reported except those which were placed in other patterns 
as the result of inspection.” 

Among the conclusions are the following: 


“With the continued development of equipment for the 
family-operated farm, it is clear that large-scale opera- 
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tions in all types of farming may be engaged in by family 
units. ... 

“The capital resources of Southern farms were about 
half those of Northern patterns, except for employer 
farms.... 

“The South, pattern by pattern, had a higher value 
of home-used products than the North. This was true 
even for the small commercial family farms, of which 
about one-third were sharecroppers. .. . 

“Extensive use of hired labor was restricted to a rela- 
tively small segment of farms in the area of this study. ... 


“The identification of the Subsistence Farm operators 
as a separate group with distinctive characteristics should 
facilitate the recognition of their unique problems, both 
for purposes of scientific analysis and for rural service 
agencies. For example, although ownership was high for 
Subsistence Farms, the size of their operations was so 
small that a higher income would involve either a shift in 
type of farming and/or an extension of size of opera- 
tion.” 

“This study is presented in the hope that some such 
classification will be used in the tabulation of subsequent 
census reports and in state and local studies.” 


“T’m a Catholic—Who Cares?” 


A few weeks ago, the Catholic weekly America (New 
York) published a striking article under the above caption. 
It was written by a Catholic layman whose wife is a Protes- 
tant and who has therefore had opportunity to compare 
the ways in which the two groups keep track of their 
respective communicants. Owing to his activities as a news- 
paperman and to his service in the Navy during the war 
he has been kept on the move and he and his wife have 
repeatedly changed residence. [very time, he says, his 
wife has been quickly discovered and greeted by members 
of her communion, and often by others, who invited her 
to attend church and to join some parish organization. 
Sut, he testifies, “Never has a Catholic, clerical or lay, 
extended a similar greeting to me.” 

The writer thinks his Church is losing adherents on this 
account. “Lam much afraid,” he writes, “we may be los- 
ing them at a rate that offsets the happy statistics on con- 
versions published from time to time. One person’s chance 
acquaintance is no scientifically valid sample, but I can 
count within my own acquaintance six conversions, six 
defections—the former all individual, the latter in some 
cases affecting whole families.” 

He approves the “Catholic attitude that the priest is 
primarily the dispenser of the sacraments rather than a 
good fellow or social acquaintance.” But he thinks the 
priest who told him the way to keep Catholic people loyal 
was to “strengthen their faith” might well take a leaf out 
of the Protestant book. “How does one go about strength- 
ening the faith of people with whom one has lost contact ?” 

The writer of the letter is manifestly a devout Catholic. 
He has only praise for his Church’s diligence in the edu- 
cation and guidance of youth. His complaint is against a 
too ready assumption that adult Catholics do not need 
the type of encouragement and social support which he 
finds provided by Protestant laymen. 

About the time this article appeared the Christian Advo- 
cate (New York) published some figures on losses and 
gains in Methodist membership to and from the Catholic 
Church, The data were gathered by means of a question- 
naire distributed to a ten-percent sample of Methodist 


churches in the United States and its territories. The re- 
sults were thus summarized: 

“In these churches 570 persons (292 men and 278 
women) were received last year into membership from 
Roman Catholic churches. Only 243 left Catholicism be- 
cause of marriage with Protestants, and 327 turned Prot- 
estant because of dissatisfaction with the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic faith. 

“The number who left Methodist churches for Catholi- 
cism during the same period in the same places was 155 
(50 men and 105 women), and 117 left directly because 
of marriage while 38 removed because they were displeased 
with the beliefs of Protestantism. 

“This means that the average number of Methodists 
who became Roman Catholics on each charge was .299, 
while 1.10 persons, on the average, came the other way. 
If the figures for the samplings were used for the entire 
church—and there are certain obvious faults in this com- 
monly accepted practice—it would indicate that some 
24,431 former Roman Catholics joined The Methodist 
Church yearly, and only 6,640 former Methodists become 
Catholics. This is a net gain of 17,791 for The Methodist 
Church.” 


Across the Interfaith Line 


“The only possible sentence the Communists could 
have passed” on Dr. William Wallace of the Southern 
Baptist Mission in Wuchow, China, was “that he went 
about doing good.” So Rev. Thomas Brack of the Mary- 
knoll Fathers in that area wrote in a letter which appeared 
recently in the New York Times. 

News had been received a few days before of Dr. Wal- 
lace’s death in prison in Communist China. Father Brack 
went on to say: “His was a vocation of sacrifice and love. 
... During the past two years he had continued his work 
despite the hindrance of the Communist Chinese Govern- 
ment. We heard early in December how he and Maryknoll’s 
Bishop Donaghy, together with Sister Rosalia, Superior 
of the Wuchow Maryknoll Sisters, had all been arrested. 
Guns or opium were ‘planted’ in their rooms, and when 
these were ‘discovered’ the victims were jailed... . 

“The Maryknoll Fathers of the Wuchow Diocese mourn 
the loss of Dr. Wallace, whose friendship they esteemed. 
He healed our malaria, our skin ulcers and the other ill- 
nesses that missioners manage to pick up. He will be 
mourned by thousands of Chinese at whose bedsides he 
sat and in whose eyes the name of ‘Wa I Shaang’ will 
always bring a light of gratitude, though Governments 
may come and go.” 


School of Ecumenical Administration 


A Summer School of Ecumenical Administration is an- 
nounced by Boston University, July 9 to August 18, 1951. 
This “educational venture in cooperative Christianity” is 
a project endorsed by the Central Department of Field 
Administration, National Council of Churches. Eight 
courses are offered. The school is for ministers, educators, 
officers of interdenominational organizations, Christian 
Association secretaries, “candidates for careers in coop- 
erative Christianity,” and others. Among the faculty 
are J. Quinter Miller, E. C. Farnham, and William J. 
Villaume. Communications for further information may 
be addressed to Dean Walter G. Muelder, 745 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
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